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EXTRACTS FROM CLARKSON’S “PORTRAITURE 


OF QUAKERISM.” 
(Continued from page 307.) 


Another alteration, that took place in the 
language of the Quakers, was the expunging 
of all expressions from their vocabulary, which 
were either superfluous, or of the same flatter- 
ing tendency as the*former. 

In addressing one another, either personally 
or by letter, they made use of the word friend, 
to signify the bond of their own union, and the 
character, which man, under the Christian dis- 
pensation, was bound to exbibit in his dealings 
with his fellow man. They addressed each 
other also and spoke of each other by their 
real names. If a man’s name was John, 
they called him John; they talked to him as 
John, and added only his sir-name to distin- 
guish him from others. 

In their intercourse with the world they 
adopted the same mode of speech: for they 
addressed individuals either by their plain 
names, or they made use of the appellations of 
friends or neighbors. ~ 

They rejected the words sir or madam, as 
then in use. This they did, because they con- 
sidered them like the word you, as remnants 
of ancient flattery, derived from the papal and 
anti-christian ages; and because these words 

still continued to be considered as titles of 
flattery, that puffed up people in their own 
times. Howell, who was before quoted on the 


pronoun thou, is usually quoted by the Quakers 
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on this oceasion also. He states in his his- 
tory, that “sir and madam were originally 
names given to none but the king, his brother, 
and their wives, both in Franee and England. 
Yet now the ploughman in France is ealled 
sir and his wife madam; and men of ordinary 
trades in England, sir, and their wives dame, 
which is the legal title of a lady, and is the 
same as madam in French. So prevalent hath 
pride and flattery been in all ages, the one to 
ive, and the other to receive respect.”’ 

The Quakers banished also the word mas- 
ter or mister as it is now pronounced, from 
their langusge, either when they spoke ,con- 
cerning any one, or addressed any one by let- 
ter. To have used the word master to a per- 
son, who was no master over them, would have 
been, they considered to have indicated a need- 
less servility, and to have given a false picture 
of their own situation, as well as of those ad- 
dressed. 

Upon the same or similar principles they 
hesitated to subscribe themselves as the hum- 
ble or obedient servants of any one, as is now 
usual, at the bottom of their letters. ‘ Hor- 
rid apostacy, says Barclay, for it is notorious 
that the use of these compliments implies not 
any design of service.” This expression in 
particular they reprobated for another reason. 
It was one of those, which had followed the 
last degree of impious services and expressions, 
which had poured in after the statues of the 
emperors had been worshipped, after the titles 
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of eternity and divinity had been ushered in, 
and after thou bad been exchanged for you, 
and it had taken a certain station, and flourish- 
ed among these. Good Christians, however, 
had endeavored to keep themselves clear of 
such inconsistencies. Casaubon has preserved 
a letter of Paulinus, Bishop of Nola, in which 
he rebukes Sulpicius Severus for having sub- 
scribed himself ‘his humble servant.” A 
part of the letter runs thus: ‘“ Take heed, 
hereafter, how thou being from a servant called 
unto liberty, dost subscribe thyself servant to 
one who is thy brother and fellow servant: 
for it is a sinful flattery, not a testament of hu- 
wility, to pay those honors to a man and to a 
sinner, which are due to the one Lord, one 
Master, and one God.” 

The Quakers also banished from the use of 
their society all those modes of expression, 
which were considered as marks or designations 
of honor among men. Hence, in addressing 
any peer of the realm, they never used the 
common formula of “ my lord,” for though the 
peer in question might justly be the lord over 
many possessions, and tenants, and servants, 
yet he was no lord over their heritages or per- 
sons. Neither did they ever use the terms 
excellency, or grace, or honor, upon similar 
oceasions. They considered that the bestowing 
of these titles might bring them under the ne- 
cessity of uttering what might be occasionally 
false.. ‘“‘ For the persons, says Barclay, ob- 
taining these titles, either by election or heredi- 
tarily, may frequently be found to have nothing 
really in them in deserving them, or answering 
to them as some to whom it is said your ex- 
cellency, may have nothing of excellency in 
them, and he who is called your grace, may be 
an enemy to grace, and he who is called your 
honor, may be base and ignoble.” They con- 
sidered, also, that they might be setting up the 
creature by giving him the titles of the Cre- 
ator, so that he might think more highly of 
himself than he ought, and more degradingly 
than he ought, of the rest of the human race. 

But, independently of these moral considera- 
tions, they rejected these titles, because they 
believed that Jesus Christ had set them an 
example by his own declarations and conduct 
on a certain occasion. When a person ad- 
dressed him by the name of good master, he 
was rebuked as having done an improper 
thing: “ Why, says our Saviour, callest thou 
me good? There is none good but ong, that 
is God.” This censure they believe to have 
been passed upon him, because Jesus Christ 
knew that when he addressed him by this title, 
he addressed him, not in his divine nature or 
capacity, but only as a man. 

But Jesus Christ not only refused to receive 
such titles of distinction himself in his human 
pature, but on another occasion exhorted his 


followers to shun them also. They were not 
to be like the Scribes and Pharisees, who 
wished for high and eminent distinctions, that 
is to be called Rabbi, Rabbi, of men ; but says 
he, “ be ye not called Rabbi, for one is your 
master, even Christ, and ye are brethren ;” and 
he makes the desire which he discovered in 
the Jews, of seeking ofter worldly, instead of 
heavenly honors, to be one cause of their infi- 
delity towards Christ, for that such could not 
believe, as received honor from one another, 
and sought not the honor which cometh from 
God only; that is, that those persons, who 
courted earthly honors, could not have that 
humility of mind, that spirit that was to be of 
no reputation in the world, which was essential 


to those who wished to become the followers of . 


Christ. 

These considerations, both thse of a moral 
nature, and those of the example of Jesus 
Christ, weighed so muchwith the early Quakers, 
that they made no exceptions even in favor 
of those of royal dignity, or of the rulers of 
their own land. George Fox wrote several 
letters to great men. He wrote twice to the 
king of Poland, three or four times to Oliver 
Cromwell, and several times to Charles the 
second ; but he addressed them in no other 
manner than by their plain names, or by simple 
titles, expressive of their situations as rulers or 
kings. 

Another alteration which took place in the 
language of the Quakers was the disuse of the 
common names of the days of the week, and 
of those of the months of the year. : 

The names of the days were considered to be 
of heathen origin. Sunday had been so called 
by the Saxons, because it was the day on 
which they sacrificed to the sun. Monday on 
which they sacrificed to the moon. Tuesday 
to the god Tuisco. Wednesday to the god 
Woden. Thursday to the god Thor, and so 
on. Now when the Quakers considered that 
Jehovah had forbidden the Israelites to make 
mention even of the names of other gods, they 
thought it inconsistent in Christians to continue 
to use the names of heathen idols for the com- 
mon divisions of their time, so that these 
names must be almost always in their mouths. 
They thought, too, that they were paying a hom- 
age, in continuing the use of them, that 
bordered on idolatry. They considered also 
as neither Monday, nor Tuesday, nor any other 
of these days, were days in which these sacri- 
fices were now offered, they were using words 
which conveyed false notionsof things. Hence 
they determined upon the disuse of these 
words, and to put other names in their stead. 
The numerical way of naming the days seemed 
to them to be the most rational, and the most 
innocent. They called, therefore, Sunday the 
First day, Monday the Second, Tuesday the 
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Third, and so on to Saturday, which was of|of very early, so as to cause me to stand still in 


course the seventh. 
names but these, either in their conversation, 
or in their letters. 

Upon the same principles they altered the 
names of the months also. These, such as 
March and June, which had been so named by 
the ancient Romans, because they were sacred 
to Mars and Juno, were exploded, because 
they seemed in the use of them to be expres- 
sive of a kind of idolatrous homage. Others 
again were exploded, because they were not 
the representatives of the truth. Septem- 
ber, for example, means the seventh month 
from the storms. It took this seventh 
station in the kalendar of Romulus, and it des- 
ignated there its own station as well as the rea- 
son of its name. But when it lost its place in 
the kalendar by the alteration of the style in 
England, it lost its meaning. It became no 
representative of its station, nor any represent- 
ative of the truth. For it still continues to 
signify the seventh month, whereas it is made 
to represent, or to stand in the place of the 
ninth. The Quakers, therefore, banished from 
their language the ancient names of the 
months, and as they thought they could not 
do better than they had done in the case of the 
days, they placed numerical in their stead. 
They called January the first month, Febuary 
the second, March the third, and so on to De- 
cember, which they called the twelfth. Thus 
the Quaker kalendar was made up by numeri- 
cal distinctions, which have continued to the 
present day. 

(To be continued.) 

Do not talk to your child of your right over 
him, or of the limits of your right; but exercise 
this right so that the child shall feel and ac- 
knowledge it himself without thinking of look- 
ing for its limits. 





aan 
MEMOIR OF MARTHA ROUTH. 


Martha Routh was born at Stourbridge, in 
Worcestershire, the 25th of the Fourth month, 
1743. She was the youngest of ten children, 
four of whom died in their infancy; and the 
rest were brought up by their parents, Henry and 
Jane Winter, with religious care. “ By keep- 
ing us,” she observes in her narrative, in sub- 
jection to parental authority, to do or leave un- 
done what they thought best for us, and by be- 
ing careful not to let their affection sway their 
better judgment, they very much prevented the 
necessity of correction, which I do not remem- 
ber to have been made use of.” The restrain- 
ing hand of the religiously ecncerned parent, 
appears to have been, in her own case, early 
followed by the visitations of the Divine prin 
ciple of Grace and Truth in the mind. “[ 
felt,” she says, “ the convicting evidence there- 





They used no other|the midst of play, to which I was much in- 


clined ; yet I knew not what it was. But as 
conviction followed, from time to time, I felt 
desires raised, that I might be a better child, 
aud become more steady and watchful. I had 
impressive thoughts of a future state, and often 
when in bed at night, felt troubled lest I should 
die before the morning. At such times I was 
constrained to offer prayer, that I might stand 
in awe, and sin not.” 

About the seventh year of her age, her un- 
derstanding became more fully opened; and 
then she could look back on her very infant 
days, knowing of a certainty, that what she had 
experienced, was the work which Truth had 
operated in her soul; and she felt a desire to 
cleave thereto. ‘ Yet,” she says, “I too often 
forgot myself; and although accounted by others 
a grave or sober child, 1 had to mourn in se- 
cret that a contrary disposition would often pre- 
vail ; of which I was more sensible than others, 
who might judge by my outward deportment.”’ 
This deep seriousness and tenderness of con- 
science in early childhood, is not unfrequently 
found described in the biography of religious 
characters, and probably, in very many in- 
stances, more has past unrecorded. It yet may 
be thought by some persons unnatural, and by 
others to be decried as enthusiasm. Let such 
readers, (if this work should meet with such), 
be pleased to suspend their judgment in this 
respect, at least until it may appear, what kind 
of fruit succeeded to those early buddings of 
piety. For we shall hereafter find the subject 
of this memoir, dividing her time, in conscien- 
tious obedience to the further manifestations of 
grace in her heart, between the office of instruc- 
tor of the youth in useful knowledge, and that 
of minister of the Gospel, in a society, in 
which the liberty of prophesying being main- 
tained on the original apostolic foundation, 
women are admitted, together with men, tg the 
discharge of the Christian duty of speaking to 
the Church, “ to edification, and exhortation, 
and comfort.” 1 Cor., xiv. 3; xi. 4, 5. 

The same serious cast of mind, which induced 
thoughtfulness on her own account, appears to 
have led her frequently, about this time, to steal 
away from home, when she saw a corpse carried 
along for intermeut, and be present during the 
reading of what is termed the burial service. 
On these occasions, she says: “I attentively 
watche | the lips of the priest, and found from 
one time to another that he read the same tes- 
timony over all that were buried. And though 
it seemed very grateful to the human mind, to 
hear that all died in a sure and certain hope of 
a joyful resurrection, the better part in me was 
stirred up to enquire how it could be, that a/l 
were in that state. For by some knowledge, 


and further enquiry respecting their maoner of 
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life, I found that some of them were very differ-] When I went to school again on Second-day 
ent from such as I had read and heard of, as | morning following, it was under as much 
having had hope in their death, as being of the | weightiness of spirit, as mind or body could 
righteous number, and of the just whose mem-| well bear; but going early, few were in the 
ory is blessed. school, and I tock my seat ¢lose to that of my 
“ These circumstances took deep hold-on my | governess, whom I loved much. When she 
thoughts: I had to ponder them in my heart, | came in she spoke to me in her usualkind way, 
little thinking it would be like bread cast upon | as did the other girls, and took no notice of my 
the waters, to return after many days. For, as| change of language, or more serious deport- 
it now revives, (having sometimes had to touch | ment. 
on the subject in Gospel ministry), I think it} About her twelfth year, her mother fell into 
would be as rational to admit of a purgatory!a lingering illness which ultimately proved 
fire, as professedly to believe that the righteous! mortal. She suffered much in her feelings on 
and uprighteous are companions in the general | this occasion, and the effect upon her spirits 
assembly and church of the first born. Our! were apparent for several weeks afterwards. Of 
blessed Lord saith, John v. 28: ‘The hour is} this affectionate and tenderly beloved parent 
coming, in which all that are in the graves shall | she relates as follows : “ Sitting by my mother’s 
hear his voice, (the voice of the Son of God, v. | bed-side one evening, while my sisters were 
26), and shall come forth, they that'have done' gone down to tea, after dozing a little, she 
good, unto the resurrection of /i/e ; and they | awoke, and asked me who was with her. I went 
that bave done evil, unto the resurrection of| to ber, and said it was I; when she embraced 
damnation! Oh, Christendom! why are not’ me with endeared affection, and said : ‘ My dear 
thy professed advocates for religion better | child, I have been praying for thee, that the 
skilled in the mystery of true godliness ? Were Almighty would graciously take thee under his 
the tender scruples, arising in well disposed notice, and preserve thee in his fear, that thou 
minds, enough cherished, many might become | mayst be made meet for an entrance into his holy 
wiser than their teachers, in things appertaining kingdom, where He is, in great merey, prepar- 
to life and salvation.” {ing a place for me.’ Expression would fail to 
Being placed at a day-school, where she had ' set forth my feelings at that time.” 
not much of the company of other Friends’| She relates also the following anecdote of her 
children, she found, in this situation, an induce-' mother: “ The back part of our house looked 
ment to deviate fromthe simplicity of language, into the yard of a large Inn, that was in great 
inculeated by her parents at home. and shegave reputation, which Friends as well as others 
way, to a certain extent, to the temptation. usually preferred. The landlord and his wife 
Some time afterward, two Friends in the min-! were very kind neighbors to us; the latter 
istry, came to visit the families in that meet-; would often come and ask advice of my mother. 
ing; “at which,” she says, “I greatly rejoiced, | An officer of distinction happened to be taking 
though I did not expect to have been so found up his quarters there. One evening having got 
out, and melted down under their ministry, as; too much liquor, he began to quarrel with some 
proved to be the case. After reminding us who | of the company, and after some time concluded 
were children of the example of our parents, | to go into the yard to decide the fray. The 
how carefully we had been brought up, and the | landlord was not at heme, and the landlady see- 
steady attention manifested in the discharge of | ing the officer draw his sword, fainted : one of 
their duty, that we might act consistently with | the servants exceedingly alarmed came to ac- 
the principles of truth, they said, ‘What a quaint us with the circumstance, fearing murder 








loss and pity it would be if-any of us should | might ensue. My father was from home, but . 


deviate therefrom, when out of the sight of our} my mother quickly slipped out, passed through 
parents, in not using the plain language,’ which | those who surrounded the officer ; and as he was 
I well knew was my own case. 1 seemed like ' holding up his glittering sword, took it out of 
one broken to pieces, and could scarcely for- | his hand and brought it into our house. The 
bear weeping aloud. As soon as I could get to | act so surprised him and the rest of the com- 
my cousin, Mary Bradley, who had learned to| pany, that they soon separated, and the family 
write before me, I got her to write me a letter, | thereby were greatly relieved. In about two 
which I dictated to a scholar to whom I was| hours after, understanding who had got his 
much attached, expressing a hope that she weapon, the officer sent a submissive request to 
would not be offended, that I could not any| have it returned ; but my mother told the ser- 
longer give her the title of Miss, but must call | vant; it was safely locked up in our parlor ; that 
her by her proper name, as well as the other | she wished it to remain there till morning, and 
girls, though I should love them no less but! would be glad the officer himself would thea 
rather better, because I know it is acting con-| call for it and put it into the sheath. This he 
trary to the mind of my parents, and the way in} did, and very civilly acknowledged her kind 
which Friends spoke to one another. interference. Therein was fulfilled the Scrip- 
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ture declaration : ‘The righteous are bold as a} made and correct them. He had also a precious 


lion.’ ”’ 


It appears from her narrative, that as early 
as her fourteenth year, the mind of Martha 
Routh was awfully impressed, after many 
months of deep exercise with a sense of duty 


gift in the ministry, and was to me like a tender 
spiritual father. About this time I received 
the following letter from my dear father :— 
‘My dear Child,—This comes with a large 
salutation of my dear love to thee. I bave also 


under the Divine requirings, to appear as aj to inform thee that through the mercy of our 


minister, and tell to others what the Lord had 
done for her soul ; but that giving way to fear, 
and to an apprehension that it was impossible 
for her, at so early an age, steadily to practise 
those things to which she might have to exhort 
others, she lost ground through disobedience, 
and began to be less thoughtful about her own 
state. And as one wrong step, she observes, 
often makes way for another, she began now to 
dislike the restrictions imposed upon her io 
dress, and would have chosen such apparel as 
might not have discovered her to be a Friend ; 
from which, however, her father’s firmness, and 
the example and advice of her elder sister, were 
the means of restraining her. 

She likewise got iato the company of such 
young persons as she had not heretofore been 
allowed to associate with, and for whose society, 
indeed, she had before no relish; concealing 
these improprieties, under the pretext of visit- 
ing a relation who lived near. ‘ Thus,” she 
observes, “in giving way to my own delusions 
I found the truth of the assertion, ‘ that evil 
communications corrupt good manners ;’ yea, 
worse, they lead into ‘ vanity and vexation of 
spirit.’” But it was not long, ere, through the 
influence of her friend Catharine Payton, whose 
ministry had before been made of great service 
to her, she was effectually checked in these 
wrong propensities. 

The same Friend proposed to her father and 
sister, that a situation should be sought for her 


as teacher in a boarding school, remarking that | Written after the first session of Congress. 


God, my health is pretty well restored ; blessed 
be his holy name. We are now got into another 
house, which suits us better than that we left; 
so my dear, all things work together for good 
to those that love and fear God. My dear 
child, my wind is brought very near to thee, 
hoping the Lord, whom thou hast been taught 
to love and fear from thy youth even until new, 
will preserve thee and keep thee from falling ; 
which will be more joy to me than great riches ; 
so that if I should never see thee more in this 
world, I hope we shall meet in that which is to 
cowe, ‘ where the wicked cease from troubling 
and the weary are at rest;’ so, my dear, I rest in 
dear love to thee, and remain 
Thy affectionate father until death. 
Henry WINTER.’ 


— -——_ -+ <6 





THERE are moments when the two worlds, the 
earthly and spiritual, sweep by near to each 
| other, and when earthly day and heavenly night 
| touch each other ia twilight. 

a 
| From the London Friend. 
LETTER Of BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 





We have been favored by our friend Philip 
D. Tuckett, with a copy of the following inter- 
esting letter of Benjamin Franklin’s, addressed 
to John Wright of Ksher, of the firm of Smith, 
Wright and Gray, bankers, of Lombard Street ; 
It was 

Itis 





| the original of which was long missing. 


| 


she apprehended there was something in her | curious to observe how soon after the war had 


natural disposition, which. with a little im- 
provement in learning, might render her useful 
in this laudable occupation ; and that well- 


ceased, the imprudent export of goods from this 
| country is complaiued of, and the disastrous re- 
sults to our merchants pointed out, just a8 has 


ordered schools, according to her observations | S1¥¢e been experienced in Australia, and indeed 
in her travels, were much wanted for Friends’ | Wherever a new market has opened :— 


children. This proposal being accepted by her 
father, she was in due time introduced, in that 
capacity, to a Friend at Nottingham, with a 
prospect of succeeding, io the course of two 
years, to the entire care of the school. 
_ The account of herself may now best proceed 
in her own words: 

“T was now turned seventeen, and my time 


Philadelphia, November 4, 1789. 

Dear Friend,—I received your kind letter of 
, July the 3ist, which gave me great Pleasure, as 
| it informed me of the Welfare both of yourself 
and your good Lady, to whom please to present 
‘my Respects. I thank you for the Epistle of 
| your Yearly Meeting, and for the Card, a speci- 
' wen of Priuting, which were enclosed. We have 


was much employed in taking the care and | now had one session of Congress, which was con- 
oversight of the girls, which was not an un- | ducted underouroew Constitution, with as much 
pleasant employ, though there was a variety of | geueral Satisfaction as could reasonably be ex- 
dispositions. Our governess was a well quali-| pected. I wish the struggle in France may end 
fied person, and we loved her husband much, | as happily for that Nation. We are now in the 
his disposition being very pleasant. He had | full enjoyment of our oew government for eleven 
lost his outward sight, yet he often heard us |of the States, and it is generally thought that 
read, and could readily observe the mistakes we | North Carolina is about to juin us; Rhode-Island 
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will probably take longer Time for Consideration. 
We have had a most plentiful Year for the Fruits 
of the Earth, and our people seem to be recover- 
ing fast from the extravagant and idle Habits 
which the War had introduced, and to engage 
seriously in the Contrary Habits of Temperance, 
Frugality and Industry, which give the most 
Pleasing Prospect of future national Felicity, 
Your Merchants, however, are, I think, impra- 
dent io crowding in upon us such Quantities of 
Goods for Sale here, which are not wrote for by 
our’s, and are beyond the Faculties of the Coun- 
try to consume in any reasonable Time. This 
Surplus of Goods is, therefore, to raise present 
money, sent to the Vendues or Auction Houses, 
of which we have six or seven in or near this 
City, where they are sold frequently for less than 
prime Cost, to the great loss of the indiscreet 
Adventurers. , 

Our News Papers are doubtless to be seen at 
your Coffee-Houses near the exchange ; in their 
Advertisements you may observe the constancy 
and Quantity of these kind of Sales, as well as 
the Quantity of Good, imported by our regular 
Traders. I see in your English News Papers fre- 
quent mention made of our being out of Credit 
with you; tous it appears that we have abun- 
dantly too much, and that your exporting Mer 
chants are rather out of their Seuses. 

I wish success to your Endeavors for obtain 
ingan Abolition of the Slave Trade. The Epistle 
from your Yearly Meeting for the year 1758, was 
not the first Sowing of the good Seed you men- 
tion, for I find by an old Pamphlet in my Pos- 
session, that George Keith near 100 years since 
wrote a paper against the Practice, said to be 
“ given forth by the Appointment of the Meet- 
ing held by him at Philip James’s House in the 
City of Philadelphia about the year 1693,” 
wherein a strict charge was given to Friends that 
they should set their Negroes at Liberty after 
some reasonable Time of Service, &c. And 
about the year 1728 or 29 I myself printed a 
Book for Ralph Sandyford, another of your 
Frievds of this City against keeping Negroes in 
Slavery,—two editions of which he distributed 
gratis; and about the year 1736 I printed 
another Book on the same Subject for Benjamin 
Lay, who also professed being one of your 
Friends, and be distributed the Book chiefly 
among them. By these instances it appears 
that the seed was indeed sown in the good 
Ground of your Profession, though much earlier 
than the'time you mention, and its Springing 
up to effect at last, though so late, is some con- 
firmation of Lord Bacon’s Observation that a 
good Motion never dies, and may encourage us 
in making such, tho’ hopeless of their taking 
immediate effect. 

I doubt whether I shall be able to finish my 
Memoirs, and if I finish them whether they will 
be proper for Publication. You seem to have 


too high an Opinibn of them, and to expect too 
much from them. I think you are right in pre- 
ferring a mixed Form of Government for your 
Country under its present Circumstances ; and 
if it were possible for you to reduce the evor- 
mous Salaries and Emoluments of great Offices, 
which are at Bottom the source of all your vio- 
lent Factions, that Form might be conducted 
more quietly and happily. But am afraid that 
none of your Factions when they get uppermost 
will ever have Virtue enough to reduce those 
Salaries and Emoluments, but will choose rather 
to enjoy them. 

I am, my dear Friend, yours very affection- 
ately. B. FRANKLIN. 

aeeanininsiilliiesetiaes 

Tne best thing to give your enemy is forgive- 
ness ; to your opponent, tolerance ; to a friend, 
your heart; toa child, a good example; to a 
father, deference ; to your mother, conduct that 
will make her proud of you ; to yourself, respect ; 
to all men, charity. 

—_—_—_— oe ‘ 
From the unpublished History ot Friends, by S. M. Janney. 
VOL. IIl., CHAP. XIV. 
NOTICES OF PROMINENT MINISTERS IN 
AMERICA. 
(Continued from page 311.) 

Joshua Evans was born in New Jersey, in 
the year 1731. In the fourteenth year of his 
age he was apprenticed to a bricklayer, and 
received very little education ; but through the 
tender visitations of divine grace, his mind was 
led to seek for heavenly knowledge and to the 
practice of great self-denial. 

In the year 1759, he removed from Mount 
Holly to Haddonfield, and was soon after re- 
cognized by the meeting as a minister of the 
gospel. He was remarkable for the simplicity 
and devotedness of his character, and was led 
as be believed in a very narrow path, in the 
service of his Divine Master. From an appre- 
hension of religious duty, he wore clothing of 
the natural color, thinking that the dyeing of 
garments is intended to hide dirt, and has a 
tendency to foster pride. He abstained from 
the use of animal food, being unwilling that any 
creature should be put to death fot his suste- 
nance. He was among the first who discour- 
aged the use of ardent spirits, by gatheriug his 
crops without it, and giving to hia harvest 
hands extra wages in lieu of it. He declined 
the practice of shaving, under a belief that the 
beard was given to man for a useful purpose. 
And he was deeply concerned at the oppression 
of the African race, for whose liberty and im- 
provement he labored most zealously, in that 
spirit of meekness and love which disarms op- 
position. 

His self-denying and exemplary life, with 
upremitted labors of love, for many years, 
opened his way in the hearts of the people, and 
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I saw her again to-day. Rheumatism had 
disabled one foot, and she sat still sewing, with 
a swollen, painful limb raised upon a cushion. 
“ How favored I am!” she exclaimed; “ when 
my poor Lydia was alive, I lost the use of both 
my feet for a time, and she took care of me; 
but ‘now I can get about by moving my foot 
upon a chair, and I make out to do my work, 
and get Joseph’s meals ready nicely. What, if 
it had been my hands? How favored I am!” 


refuse, notwithstanding heavy penalties were 
threatened as the consequences ; yet being en- 
abled steadfastly and patiently to bear his 
testimony, he was, after some time, discharged. 
He also saw the inconsistency of supporting a 
ministry by wages; and at one time stood al- 
most, if not quite, alone, in these parts, in re- 
fusing to pay atax imposed for that purpose. 
Although this testimony exposed him to some 
close trials and sufferings, yet he faithfully 
maintained his integrity. 

He was a zealous advocate in the cause of 
the oppressed descendants of the Africans, and 
one of the first to liberate those in his posses- 
sion. \fter making this sacrifice to justice, he 
labored in much love and tenderness, to induce 
others to do likewise. 

Soon after he was received into membership 
with Friends, he felt an engagement of mind 
to call others to come and partake of those 
spirityal blessings, which are the inheritance 
of those who wait upon the Lord, and obey his 
will. As he continued faithful in the exer- 
cise of his gift he grew in the knowledge of 
divine things, and became an able minister of 
the gospel, living in near unity with his friends, 
and was much employed in the service of the 
church. He lived tobe ninety-seven years of age, 
continuing bright to the last, and died in peace. 


—— + ~er -— 
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Home Ostications.—Why is it, that in 
some households the sons of the family are so 
seldom seen in the home circle, and are appa- 
rently absolved from its responsibilities? When 
they were little boys they occupied a large 
place in the domestic economy, and their preco- 
cious sayings and doings were largely quoted as 
vidences of future promise; but now, that 
they are grown up nearly to man’s estate, they 
seem in many cases indifferently affected by 
family arrangements, and sometimes but lit- 
tle identified with its interests. While the 
daughters of the family are usually accustomed 
to conform their wishes and plans to the gene- 
ral comfort and happiness, and are expected to 
contribute their share towards the entertain- 
ment of guests, the sons are too frequently ex- 
empted from these duties and obligations, and 
are left at liberty to follow their inclination in 
seeking enjoyment elsewhere, irrespective of 
home obligations. 

The question why these things are so, some- 
times forces itself painfully upon us, for we be- 
lieve when this is the case there is always a 
loss sustained. Though the duty of making 
home comfortable and attractive may primarily 
devolve upon the female members of the fami- 
ly, yet it should not rest exclusively upon them, 
and it is always to be regretted when the sons 
and brothers are exonerated from all domestic 
responsibility. There is certainly no better 
school for the right development of individual 
character, than a well ordered, happy home. 
The different stages of experience usually found 
within the family circle, and the variety of 
mind, taste and sentiment of which it is com- 
posed, render it the most natural and proper 
place for the improvement and cultivation 
of the intellect. “If every home was what it 





CHRISTIAN CHEERFULNESS. 


A true Christian can find elements of com- 
fort in the most crushing afflictions, and look- 
ing to God, the burden is lightened, and the 
heart full of peace. A pastor tells the follow- 
ing story of one of his flock : 

She was a poor widow, and supported herself 
with the most rigid economy by knitting. 

I saw her in the intense cold of last winter. 
The house was one upon which time had made 
such sad ravages that only ove room could now 
be inhabited ; and in that she dared not have 
a fire when the wind blew hard, because the 
chimney had become unsafe. 

‘** How favored I am,” said she, “for when 
it has been coldest the wind didn’t blow much; 
or there was so much snow on the house I could 
have a fire without danger; I cannot be thank- 
ful enough; and then,” she continued, “ Joseph 
has been at home nights almost all winter, and 
he could get: my wood and water when there 
was so much snow I could not get out.” 

“ But do you not feel very lonely while Jo- 
seph is away ?” 

“O, no; I get along very well through the 
day ;” her Bible lay on the table, by which she 
was sewing; “and when I can see the neigh- 
bors’ lights in the evening, they are company 
for me. I have thought a great deal about sick 
people this winter; and then I think how fa- 
vored I am that I can go to bed and sleep all 
night in health.” 
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should be, there would be little to be done } participated was referred for further consider- 
abroad.” Ifthe little courtesies of lite are | ation next year. 


conscientiously taught and practised here, the} We copy from the (London) Friend,— 

daily sacrifice to our selfish nature which a con- ‘“‘ A proposition from Essex Quarterly Meet- 
sideration of the rights and feelings of others | ing on the subject of tithe rent-charge was then 
involves, is a salutary restraint upon our will, |T¢@d. It proposed that in future the payment 
and may prove the form through which we en- ,of such charge shoula not be considered as 


. . : : | forming an exception to the fifth query, and 
ter the higher state, of being kindly affectioned | was accompanied by the report to the Quarterly 


one to another, in honor preferring one an-| Mecting from the Committee it had appointed 
other. on the matter, in which the different steps were 
Perhaps few, in early youth, fully appreci- detailed which led that Committee to recom- 


ate the blessing mend the sending up of the proposition. Some 
casings of a good and happy ‘home, discussion followed as to the course to be pur- 


but when in later life they look back to the | sued in dealing with the proposition. Joseph 
sacred and cherished spot where “ Childkood’s | Davis proposed that it should be sent down to 
sweet affections blossomed out,” and to which in | the subordinate meetings, but not discussed un- 


all seasons the heart fondly turns asthe centre | til next year. Many Friends united in this 


. {opinion ; but it was at length decided to hear 
of earthly love and of noble and gentle in- the Friends who were charged with the propo- 


fluences, they can more justly estimate the ob- sition, and S. H. Lury accordingly declared 
ligation that rests upon each member of the | very clearly the steps which had led to it and 
household to contribute of his abilities to the | the considerations »n which it was based. In 
general welfare. ' the course of his address he noticed seriatim 
the various minutes, &ec., adopted by the Yearly 
; Meeting on the subject, culminating in the ad- 
A large portion of the (London) Friend and | dress issued in 1851. He was followed by G. 
British Friend of last month is occupied with | 8S. Gibson, who remarked that there was no dis- 
the proceedings of the Yearly Meetings of Lon- satisfaction felt by Essex Quarterly Meeting 
don and Dublin, and the interest in them ., | with the views of Friends on ecclesiastical 
much increased by t} iain aici __ | usurpations. Friends in that Quarterly Meet- 
y the publication of a synopsis | ing supplied nearly one-half in value of the 

of the remarks of the different speakers. distraints for the tithe rent-charge reported 
The discipline of London Yearly Meeting | t° the Yearly Meeting. Of these Friends, how- 
was revised in 1861, and various nlitcathiin ever, four out of five had no conscientious ob- 


: jection to pay the charge. There was no such 

sla — of which hedatiens \thing as a Se conscience ; testimonies could 
: e restraints heretofore imposed, | only be properly supported by individual con- 
and in the meeting just closed, several propo- | Viction. A representative from Essex wished 
sitions were made, which, it was believed by it known that Friends in that Quarterly Meet- 
some, would tend further to increase the interest | "8 Were not unanimous in sending up the 


ition. J. Forster said the question ,had 
of its members. ee a oe 
. Some of these are novel in| before this, largely engaged the attention of Es- 


their character, and appear singular to those | sex Quarterly Meeting, and of the Meeting for 
who are accustomed to regard old fashioned | Sufferings. He would propose to refer the 
Quakerism as portrayed in the writings and tes- | proposition to the latter body, and Essex 
timonies of our predecessors as the standard. | Hriends, These Friends had tehen ap am sige 


It ‘ ard. | ment which the Society bad had to combat from 
remains to be seen whether the alterations | its origin. As to Anthony Pearson, who 


which have been made, and those now proposed, | was quoted in the document, he believed he left 

will be likely to increase the vitality, and ad-|0ur Society. He thought Essex Friends were 

vance the best interests of a society which has | "°* 2¥are of how much the adoption of their 

since its fret rise heen regarded ss diffevian te proposal would affect the welfare of the body. 
5 . 5 


doctr; 3 : | J. Hodgkin would not oppose the postponement 
octrine and practice from most other religious! of the discussion to another year; but he 


organizations. thought it would be unfair to do so, now that 
One of the subjects which has claimed the at- S. H. Lury had been heard at length on behalf 


tenti ‘ of the proposal, without also hearing the other 
en : ee rei Quarterly Meeting, side. He ceili ask to be allowed to cast before 
orwarded to the Yearly Meeting, and | his friends those views which recommended to 


after a discussion in which many active members , him the Minute of 1851. He had no point to 
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gain—no desire that any should act on a ‘ So-| pressed by valuable members whether the pay- 


ciety conscience,’ but rather on an enlightened 
conscience, in the fear of the Lord. A consider- 
able number of Friends expressed the opinion 
that J. H. should be heard, and that the subject 
should then be adjourned as proposed by J. 
Davis. Others thought that the general dis- 
cussion should be entered on this year, and ad- 
journed if necessary. The latter view ultimate- 
ly prevailed, and such discussion was fixed to 
commence un the following Second-day morn- 
ing.” 

On Second-day morning, the Yearly Meeting 
entered on the subject of the Exsex proposition. 
Some time was oceupied by the preliminary 
question, as to whether the delibération this 


ment of tithe rent-charge could rightly be with- 
held, from considerations of property. After 
allusions to the revision of our discipline in 
1861, and to the subsequent appointment of a 
large committee to visit the meetings, J. H. 
added that believing the three testimonies he 
had named to be among the most distinguished 
fruits of allegiance to the words of Christ and 
his apostles, he regretted any thing that might 
tend to weaken one of them. It was far bet- 
ter, however, that any important difference of 
view should be brought forward and considered, 
than that an attempt should be made to hush 
up things and produce a silence which might 
be that of death. Charity might concede much, 


year should not be limited to our hearing J. | but to require us to say that an impost such as 
Hodgkin iv reply to the arguments which had | this—of an ecclesiastical tenth to an ecclesiasti- 
been brought forward on the other side. It was | cal person for an ecclesiastical purpose, might 
at length concluded to proceed without fixing | be paid without any violation of our testimony, 
such limit, and the proposition and report to| was to go too far. Let us remember how our 
Essex Quarterly Mecting by its committee were | forefathers upheld this testimony. The pounds 


again read. 

“Tt was not,” J. H. said, “mere sentiment or 
opinion that actuated our early Friends—it was 
allegiance to Christ, not only as having suffer- 
ed for us on the cross, but as the ever-living 
Head of the Church—ruling as our preseut 
King by the Comforter. We had been brought 
to mix up legal arguments and historical con- 
siderations with purely religious questions. 
That which was laid on us to bear had been 
brought out of the dominion of conscience in to 
that of legal and almost grammatical construc- 
tion. He would that we should consider the 
question as individual believers, and asa united 
church, rather than as lawyers or grammarians. 
The three earliest testimonies which our Society 
had to bear were in regard to the bondage of a 
human priesthood, the unlawfuluess of oaths, 
and of war; afterwards came that against 
slavery. It was mainly through the teachings 
of the Hoy Spirit and enlightenment on Scrip- 
tural truth that Friends were led to adopt them. 
Long before the commutation of tithes, he had 
himself become convinced that impropriate 
tithes—withdrawn entirely from the ecclesiasti- 
eal domain—might be paid by us without weak- 
ening our testimony. But though thus con- 
vinced, he did not disturb his friends about it, 
because he considered it unwise to introduce a 
legal view of the subject. J. H. then referred 
to documents issued by the Yearly Meetings, 
especially that in 1851, which he hoped we 
should examine. He had taken part in prepar- 
ing it, and had been helped by the kind sugges- 
tions of our late dear friend W. Forster. The 
document issued the following year, on impro- 
priate tithes, which he would also recommend 
to our examination, was mainly prepared by our 
friend J. B. Braithwaite. A feature in connec- 
tion with these discussions was the doubt ex- 
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taken from Friends by distraints, as returned 
this year, were not equal in number to the per- 
sons (4,200)in prison in the reign of Charles the 
Second, mainly for non-compliance with eccle- 
siastical demands.” 

“J. Forster thought great caution was required 
lest we should weaken one of our earliest bonds 
of union. At his request, the clerk read that 
part of the minute of 1851 which referred to 
tithe rent-charge. J. F. reminded us that the 
conclusion there stated had been confirmed in 
1861, when the discipline was revised; and 
asked if now, only four years afterwards, we 
were to abrogate it ? He believed cases greatly 
differed in regard to the charge. The tenth 
was demanded of him by the same person and 
for the same purposes as before commutation. 
He thought the adoption of the proposition 
would lay a foundation for future difficulties.” 

“ John Bright (M. P.) said we bad heard a 
great deal of sentiment on one side of the 
question, and a great deal of fact on the other. 
lo regard to what had been said by J. Forster 
as to the decision of this meeting on the subject 
a few weeks back, the adoption of the Essex 
proposition would merely show that this Yearly 
Meeting was somewhat wiser than then. All 
doubt on the subject in his mind had been 
removed by the speech of J. Hodgkin, who had 
avoided the facts of the question, spoken about 
it and about it, but not. laid his finger on It. 
Referring to a remark of J. H., he said the 
present was a question of law and definition. 

No one objected to pay the rent of glebe land ; 
a large part of Rochdale was built on such land, 
and the strictest Friend did not object to pay 
for it. The distinction between payments like 
that and tithe rent-charge was not clear and we 
might be sure that what was really wrong did 
not require such wouderful sagacity to discover: 
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The Yearly Meeting could not, he thought, 
show the difference in principle between a 
parish paying the whole rent to the vicar and 
others paying but a part. If our testimony 
against church-rates were weakened, it would 
be through the course we had pursued hitherto 
on the present question.” 

The whole session was occupied in the dis- 
cussion and then referred. 

The summary of distraints for ecclesiastical 
demands was read. During the past year there 
had been 108 distraints for church rates 274 
for tithe rent-charge and, under other heads, 
amounting in value to about £3,987. 

The opinion generally prevails that the So- 
ciety in England has been for many years on 
the decline. 

The following is the statement rendered : 

“The Tabular Statement was read, by which 
it appeared, that the number of members in 


London Yearly Meeting, was, at the end of 
1864 :— 


POR i isicasecnnierdice sales cousanes 6,455 
POUND iii sic sediiced Caascacis siseuctjaee 4 
ROOM sacesaniscaszascs 13,755 





The number at the end of 1863, was 13,761. 
There has, therefore, been a diminution of six 


since that time, as shown by the following 
statement :— 


Births in 1864.........277 | Deaths in 1864......... 289 
Joined by convince- Resignations.........0+ 70 
ment ...... seareeeenneens 86 | Disownments, of 
Reinstated................ 18; which 10 were of 
Minors admitted........ 28 | GO ciccicincs 48 
Removed from other | Removed to other 


Yearly Meetings..... 39 | Meetings..........00 47 
Decrease as above | 
DERIOG « o6 den ccssssccceces 6 | 
454 | 454 


The number of attenders of our meetings, not 
in membership, has shown some increase for 
several years. It was in 1461, 3,190; in 1862, 
3,330; in 1863, 3,560 ; and in 1864, 3,609. 
The number of members in Australia was 
stated to be 238. There had been 51 Friends’ 
marriages in 1864 in Great Britain,* in 10 
of which only one of the parties was a member, 
and in two cases neither. The number of 
Meetings for Worship, in the Yearly Meeting, 
Was stated to be 325. In 6 of these there are 
al ae a ete pe ee ee 

* Being at the rate of -377 per cent. on the num- 
ber of members, as compared with -427 in 1862, 
and -362 in 1863, The average annual per centage 
In the population, from 1851 to 1860, was ‘847 per 
Cent. The proportion of births to marriages 
amongst Friends is, we are informed, larger than 


that which obtains in the general population, in 
the proportion of 543 to 471. 
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upwards of 300 members; in 132, there are 
less than 20 ; and in 33, less than 5. On com- 
paring the increase and decrease of members 
in the different Quarterly Meetings, there ap- 
peared to be a tendency to decrease in the ag- 
ricultural districts and to increase in those of 
commercial activity. 


By the annual returns from the three Quar- 
terly Meetings in Ireland, it appears that the 
number of members belonging to Dublin Yearly 
Meeting at the close of 1864 was 2881, being 
an increase over last year of 30, making in 
both Yearly Meetings, 16,636. 

The number of members of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting reported by the census of 1863 
was 14,922. 

So that there are only 1714 members be- 
longing to the Yearly Meetings of London and 
Dublin, more than belonged to Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting (held on Race street) in 1863. 

ee eee 

We publish, by request, the following notice of 
the death of our friend Matthew Smith, for many 
years a member of Baltimore Monthly Meeting. 

From the Baltimore Ameriean. 

Departed this life on the 11th inst., in his eighty- 
sixth year, MatTHkew Situ, a native of Brenkley, 
Northumberland, England, but for more than half a 
century so identified with the best interests of Bal- 
timore, that we feel our city has lost a venerated 
patriarch, whose name was a synonym for upright- 
ness. In all bis life “he went about doing good,” 
with that unobtrusive benevolence which lets not 
the left hand know what the right doeth, yet “the 
blessing of the widow, the orphan, and him that 
was ready to perish,” often fell upon him. Gently 
he fell asleep in Jesus, ready to depart as Simeon 
of old—the peace of God with him as of one sus- 
tained by His rod and staff. “He rests from his 
labors, and his works do follow him.” 


, at her father’s residence, near Moorestown, 
N. J., on the morning of the 6th of 7th month, 1865, 
Heven, daughter of Joseph M. and Anna.L. Thomas, 
aged about 9 months. 

, on the 16th of 7th month, 1865, Hannan W.., 
wife of Nathan W. Ellis, in the 59th year of her 
age; a member of Green Street Monthly Meeting, 
Philadelphia. 

, bear Indianapolis, Ind., on the 6th of 7th 
month, 1865, Mary A., consort of William A. Scho- 
field, formerly of Philadelphia, in the 41st year of 
her age; leaving an infant three day’s old, a be- 
reaved husband, and many fiiends to mourn her 
loss. Meekness, gentleness, and patience were the 
leading traits of her character; her last words 
were ‘Let me go to sleep.” She has gone from her 
works to her reward. 


, on the 28th of 6th mo., 1865, near Waynes- 
ville, Warren county, Obio, Exta, second daughter 
of Jonas and Ruth D. Janney, after a protracted 
illness of one year. During the. early part of her 
sickness she was impressed with the belief that she 
should not recover. When the family were gather- 
ed around the fireside, she said, “I have friends 
here on earth whom I love most dearly, and it will 
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be hard to part with them, but if it is my Heavenly 
Father’s will, 1am content. I may be healed for a 
time. I cannot see my way quite clear.” She then 
gave the family much good advice, and bade them 
good night affectionately. When ste spoke of her 
sufferings—how weary she was—she would directly 
chide herself for it, saying, ““Ob! I must not mur- 
mur, I have been so favored.” During the last two 
months of her illness, she continued to grow weak- 
er. On the morning of the 28th, she had been en- 
gaged in supplication for some time, after which 
she said to her younger sister, ‘“‘ Dear sister, I would 
be so huppy to be released.” On being asked if she 
suffered pain, she answered, “Oh! no; I cannot tell 
when I bad any pain.” Shortly afterward she said, 
“I feel that there are open arms waiting to receive 
me,” and tuking an affectionate leave of each mem- 
ber of the family, and some kind friends, with holy 
words of love, whose value death has made price- 
less, she breuthed her last, and we doubt not is en- 
tered into that celestial city which “has no need 
of the sun, neither of the moon to shine in it; for 
the glory of God doth lighten it, and the Lamb is 
the light thereof.” 


Diep, on the 17th of 7th month, 1865, Partie 
Price, in the 75th year of his age; a member of 
Philadelphia Monihbly Meeting. 





Truman, in his 33d year, youngest son of Joseph M. 
and the late Sarah S. Truman; a member of the 
same Monthly Meeting. ° 





visit to his son at La Crosse, Wisconsin, Jonn H. 
ANDREWS, in his 72d year; for many years an elder 


, on the 20th of 7th month, 1865, while on a | 


one, probably, who does not suppose that his 
feelings in regard to war are, in the main, cor- 
rect. Yet it may be that of those who have 
not given attention to this subject, not one 
views the practice of war in its proper light, 
not one is in the strictest sense of the word a 
man of peace. 

Do we listen with delight to the story of 
war? Do we hear with a thrill of pleasurable 
emotion of the wustering of the hosts to bat- 
tle? Do we trace with eager attention the 
movements of hostile powers? Do we hang 
with breathless interests over the battle field, 
and admire the gallantry and daring of the 
warrior, and at the same time forget the untold 
sorrows and woes, and the deep guilt, which 
are concealed beneath all that is exciting and 


| attracting in these scenes? If so, our feelings 
| are enlisted on the side of war; yet thus it is 


with by far the greater number even of pro- 
fessed Christians. The avowed friends of peace, 
they are yet the undoubted admirers of war. 


| A strange delusion has settled down upon 
, on the 22d of 7th month, 1865, LLEweLtyN | the minds of men. 


Could facts be clearly ex- 


hibited to the view of a visitant from another 


sphere, how would they strike his mind? We 
would ask him to go upon some eminence from 
‘whence his eye could wander over a happy, 
prosperous kingdom, and where he might 


of Darby Monthly Meeting, Pa., latterly of Wil- | regale his vision with the sight of its peaceful 


mington, Del. 
, on the 20th of 7th month, 1865, at the resi- 





dence of her nephew, William A Widdifield, Phila., | 


Mary, relict of the late Henry Miller, in her 90th 
year. 

—, on the 8th of 6th month, 1865, Mary S. 
Wine, in the 30th year of her age, daughter of 


villages and hamlets, reposing in the midst of 
fertility and joy, its waving fields ripe for the 
harvest, its cities thronged with a busy people, 
—s forth its products to all parts of the 
globe, and receiving the treasures of other 
lands in return. After having gazed awhile 


Thomas and Anna Sands, of Stanford Creek Mo. | with delight on this wide spread scene of 


Meeting of Friends, Ducbess couaty, New York. 
ees seen 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
EVILS AND GUILT OF WAR. 


The foliowing passages on the “ Evils and 
Guilt of War,” are from an article in ‘The 
American Advocate of Peace,” a quarterly 
publication printed at Hartford, Conn., in the 
year 1834, for the Connecticut Peace Society. 

8. B. F. 
Greenwich, Conn., 6th mo. Ist, 1865. 

Did we not know man too well, we should 
cry out upon the strange anomaly implied in 
seriously discussing the practicability and ex- 
pediency of measures for the suppression of 
war and the promotion of peace, in a commu- 
nity professedly Christian. But the most dis- 
astrous wars have within our own memory oc- 
curred on Christian lands. Christian temples 
are now decorated with flags taken from a fly- 
ing foe, and with monuments recording the 
valor of heroes bearing the Christian name. 
There is not one of our readers who would 
not shrink from being called a man of war ; not 


abundance and happiness, we would ask him 
to look once more. A change has passed over 
this vision of enchantment. Those villages are 
now heaps of smouldering ruins, and the happy 
villagers who have been cruelly slauzhtered, 
or driven from their homes, are exposed to in- 
sult, outrage and death. Those beautiful fields 
have been blasted and laid waste as by a de- 
vouring fire. Those cities have been pillaged 
and razed to the ground, or stand desolate 
masses of blackened ruins. The busy haunts of 
traffic are now silent, and the commerce of the 
kingdom which once waved in every port un- 
der heaven, is now dismantled and mouldering 
away; aud when, in amazement, our visitor 
should enquire whence this sad revers, our 
answer would be, this is the desolation of 
war. 

We would traverse with him the plains of 
the East, the site of cities once fawed for their 
splendor aod opulence, and as he viewed with 
wonder those imposing relics of ancient mag- 
nificence, the porticoes, broken arches, and 
prostrate columns of Palmyra, Balbec, Perse- 
polis, or the more beautiful remains of Grecian 
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and Roman art, we would tell him that here, 
too, he saw the fvotsteps of the demon of war, ' 
who hath thus swept over the carth like a whirl- ! 
wind of the Almighty’s wrath, desolating her | 
fairest scenes, uprooting kingdoms and empires, ' 
depopulating extensive territories, turning back 
through ages the tide of improvement, and; 
bringing down upon unhappy men the darkness | 
of ignorance and sin. 

We would go with him to the battle fields of 
Arbela, Cann, Borodino, Beresina and Water- 
loo, and would show him the soil fattened with | 
the blood and remains of tens of thousands of | 
our fellow men; we would trace with him the | 
disastrous Russian campaign, when in 173 
days, 500,000 perished ; we would show him 
this pleasant world, designed to be the abode | 
of intelligent, moral and social beings, strewed | 
with the 15 or 20 thousand millions of its in- 
habitants, who on a moderate calculation have 
fallen the victims of war. 

But there are other scenes of woe which he has 
not yet beheld. We would conduct him to the 
homes of those wretched sufferers, and ask him 
to listen to the low moan of sorrow, or the wail 
of despair and heart rending grief, that 
comes up from the loved ones who have lost 
their stay and staff, their hope and consolation, 
on the field of battle,—and then would we say 
to him, here is a picture of civilized war. We 
would show him how this spirit of evil has 
availed himself of the science and ingenuity of 
man, for the destruction of man; how the in- 
vention of a Christian monk hath compounded 
a black, inert, and apparently inoffensive pow- 
der, which, on the application of the smallest 
spark kindles into an amazing energy, with a 
voice of thunder, propelling missiles with re- 
sistless foree and certain death, or, springing 
an unseen mine, throws large structures with 
their inmates into the air. 

We would lead him to the vast magazines, 
filled with the engines and materials of des- 
truction, erected and sustained at the cost of 
a nation’s treasure; to the schools, where are 
trained with watchful vigilance and consum- 
mate skill, youth who may in subsequent life 
wield the apparatus of human destruction with 
most effect; to the fortresses, and the encamp 
ments, and the naval depots, all well furnished, 
even in times of peace, and affording him proof 
that the destruction of man by his fellow man 
is a matter of calculation and arangement, 
and, as it were, an indispensable concomitant 
of human society. 

Having surveyed this vast machinery of hu- 
man woe, he would in amazement exclaim— 
what evil destiny bath fallen upon man, that 
his whole history is little else than a detail of 
Voluntarily inflicted suffering! What dire ne- 
cessity drives men to the dread alternative of 
war? Nay, we must reply, it is the most 


frightful scourge of Heaven, but man has 
seized it, and with ruthless hand played with 
it as with an infant’s toy. Men glory in it. 
The warrior is extolled ; poets sing the praises 
of his valor; and multitudes throng around 
him to pay the homage of their admiration. 
In horror and disgust at the infatuation and 
wickedness of man, would he not wing his way 
to his sphere of light and peace ? 


Why should we send those who stir upa 


| noisy brawl in our streets, to the house of cor- 


rection, but commit the greater brawls of king- 
doms, accompanied with the deaths of thou- 
sands, and the overthrow of institutions, waste 
of treasure and corruption of morals, to the 
poet, to ve celebrated in his highest notes of 
inspiration, and to the historian to be recorded 
in unfading glory on the historic page. Why 
hang a man who kills another in a private en- 
counter, and cover with honors an Alexander, 
a Cesar, an Alaric, a Tamerlane, a Buonaparte, 
who have wantonly and selfishly provoked con- 
tests involving the destruction of thousands 
and millions? What consistency is there in 
maintaining with all the power of our in- 
stitutions the inviolability of human life in man 
as an individual, and in respect to man asa 
member of the State, to throw it out like 
dross into the highway to be trampled under 
foot ? 


How can man answer before his Judge for 
the wild havoc he has made with the lives, we 
may almost say, with the immortal spirits of 
his fellow men? For on the battle field we 
may sicken at the sight of dead and dying; we 
sympathize till our hearts break, with the 
woes of the widow and orphan who have been 
made such there; but the Christian, as he 
surveys the scene, will look with a thrill of 
j horror to the condition of the disembodied 
spirits which have ascended from the tumult, 
and fierce struggle, and wild fury of battle to 
the presence of a holy God. 


, 


n= oa= 


HOME. 


‘‘Home’s not merely four-square walls, 
Though hung with pictures nicely gilded ; 
Home is where affection calls, 
Fill’d with shrines the heart hath builded. 
Home! go watch the faithful dove, 
Sailiog ’neath the heaven above us; 
Home is where there’s one to love, 
Home is where there's one to love us. 


‘‘ Home’s not merely roof and room ; 

Home needs something to endear it; 
Home is where the heart can bloom, 

Where there’s some kind lip to cheer it! 
What is home with none to meet? 

None to welcome, none to greet us ? 
Home is sweet, and only sweet, 

When there’s one we love to meet us.” 
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LOOK ON THE BRIGHTEST SIDE. 
BY N. STOWE. 

Old man, I prithee tell me why 
You always wear a smile, 

Though others oft look wan and sad ; 
How do you care beguile ? 

Though doomed to toil and penury 
And bowing down with age; 

Yet still light-hearted, blithe and gay 
You tread life’s weary stuge. 


I’}] tell thee all, my youthful friend, 
The good old man replied, 

Whate’er may hap I always look 
Upon the brightest side. 

O’er all the land-there’s not & man 
How hard 80 e’er his lot, 

But if he will, can often fiad 
A bright and sunny spot. 

I’ve lived and toiled for many a year 
Beneath the summer’s cun, 

And in the winter cold and drear 
My labor still went on ; 

And in that varied course of years 
Did much of ill betide ; 

But still I always strove to look 
Upon the brightest side. 


When sickness came, and hours of pain 
Dragged wearily along, 

And mourning sad, aod murmurings vain 
Dropt from my feeble tongue, 

Kind hearts were there and kindly words 
Fell softly on mine ear ; 

And loving ones were always nigh, 
My fainting heart to cheer. 


And through a long and varied life 
I've learned this lesson well, 
That-in this world of care and strife 
There ’s more of good than ill; 
And e’en in poverty and toil 
Peace with us will abide ; 
Man may be happy, if he will 
But see the brightest side. 


> 
Extracts from Dewey’s Problem of Human Destiny. 


THE ADAPTATION OF THE MATERIAL OF 
HUMAN DESTINY. 
(Continued from page 317.) 

I shall now proceed in the present lecture, 
‘to consider this material world, as the sphere 
of human activity and culture. 

In a happy medium between the inaccessible 
mountain and the unbroken plain, lies the lap 
of earth to receive and nourish the children of 
men. They grow and multiply in the fruitful 
valleys; they nestle under the covert and 
shadow of mountain ranges, which send down 
refreshing breezes upon them; they line the 
river banks and the shores of the sea with their 
villages and cities, and launch forth from them 
their ships for distant voyages. And in the 
most obvious view, this arrangement is neces- 
sary to human growth, intercourse, and cul. 
ture; and not only so, but to human subsist- 
ence. Without level grounds there could not 
be productive agriculture ; without mountains 
there could not be gushing springs nor flowing 


streams; without oceans and the immense 
evaporation from their surface, there could not 
be cloud nor rain; and without refreshing 
rains and irrigating rivers, their could be no 
vegetable growth; and man and beast alike 
must perish from the face of the earth. 

But this adjustment of the earth to human 
subsistence, comfort and culture; let us cun- 
sider it more nearly. 

The earth is a globe; and so small is the 
deviation from a perfect sphere caused by the 
highest mountains, that the Davalagiri*jn Asia, 
28,000 feet high, stands above the level only 
as the twelfth of an inch would on an arti- 
ficial globe of ten feet in diameter. It does 
not belong to us to decide, scarcely to inquire, 
whether some other form of the world would 
have answered the purpose. It is evident that 
a square or apy irregular figure, or simply a 
vast and level extension, would have been un- 
favorable to its revolutions on its axis, or its 
free movement in space. - All the other heay- 
enly bodies are spherical; this is the form 
chosen by the Infinite Builder and Maker. 
The earth then is a globe; and it follows that, 


‘some portions of it must be less favorably situ- 


ated for human comfort and culture than 
others. If it be asked why this inequality, 
this inconvenience, this evil is permitted ; why 
the burning zone is assigned to some for resi- 
dence, and the cold Arctic regions to others; 
the answer is, that in the system of things 
this was inevitable. Here, in fact, and especi- 
ally in the northern cold, is the problem of 
evil again—the problem of evil for the Green- 
lander; and he can rationally solve it in no 
other way. But suppose that some other form 
had been chosen, by which these particular in- 
conveniences would have been avoided; and 
while we are indulging our imagination, let us 
somewhat extend the field; let us conceive of 
certain other arrangements that might have 
been made for human comfort. Suppose, for 
instance, that the earth had been covered over, 
at convenient distances, with houses, built as a 
part of the world, of ever-during stone and 
rock ; and that near these dwellings had grown 
trees, for shade and for fruit; and that around 
them had spread fields and farms. And sup- 
pose, too, that roads, aye and railroads, of na- 
ture’s workmanship, had run all over the earth, 
just where they were needed; or that in the 
ocean, there had been vast currents, ruoping 
Opposite ways; one from America to Europe, 
to bear our ships, and another from Europe 
to America, to bring them back ; suppose all 
this. Should we like this stereotyped order? 
Should we not wish to alter the houses, the 
grounds, the groves, the roads, to suit our taste 
or convenience? I scarcely ever knew a man 
to buy a house but he must needs alter it, to 
make it suit him. But the sume houses, the 
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same estates, the same arrangements, for al/' But then, if the heat at the centre were far 


generations, rude and civilized—it would be in- 
tolerable. It would bea solid barrier against 
all improvement. No; better that the world, 
rough, wild, shaggy, be given to man as it %s, 
to mould it as he will. And Ido not doubt he 
will yet mould it into such a garden of plenty, 
such an abode of beauty and happiness, as we 
cannot now conceive of; far better than that 
exact plan—that world for drones, which some 
might prefer. No, man is better cared for, by 
not being cared for too wuch. The world is 
given to him, as the raw material, to work 
upon. That fact is the basis of his whole 
earthly culture. 

But passing by this general form and struc- 
ture of the earth, I wish to show how things 
are adjusted and adapted to human subsistence, 
development and improvement; and that, far 
more admirably and exquisitely, than they would 
be by any such arrangement of houses, farms, 
roads or ocean currents, as I have just sup- 
posed. For this purpose, I shall consider, first, 
some of the general arrangements of nature ; 
secondly, some of the specific adaptations of the 
world to man, and of man to the world; and 
thirdly, certain ministrations of nature to still 
higher ends in the sphere of human culture. 

Under the first head, I must mention certain 
arrangements—not, indeed, to convey any new 
knowledge to many of you; but I must remind 
you of them; they belong to the survey we 
are taking of the world asa place of human 
abode; and their very familiarity may lead us 
to overlook their importance. 

The world is constructed to be the abode of 
human life, and to nurture the means and pro- 
visions of that life. For this purpose it must 
be supplied with food and drink ; and it must 
be heated, ventilated, and refreshed with mois- 
ture. 

The way in which these ends are accom- 
plished is marked with such design, such ad- 
justment, restraint and modification of nature’s 
forees—nay, such actual departure from na- 
ture’s ordinary methods, when it is necessary, 
that it is worthy of most reverent heed and 
consideration. It shows not only that there 
was care for a general material order, but care 
for man. 

I. Thus, for warming the earth ; is the sun’s 
heat sufficient? I imagine that most persons 
never thought of any other as necessary ; and 

yet it is certain that another is as necessary as 
the sun. The world-dwelling is warmed in 
part by a furnace ; out of sight, and to most 
persons out of mind; and yet without which 
it would be uninhabitable. No doubt is now 
entertained, among geologists, that the centre 
of the earth, if not a molten and fiery mass, is 
far hotter than the surface; and that the sur- 















grea’ . than it is, it wight make a hotbed of 
the whole earth: it might produce enormous 
growths, like those of the pre-Adamite earth ; 
when the fern and the brake grew eighty feet 
high—fit, indeed, to make coalbeds (which 
they did make,) but not fit for human susten- 
ance. If the central heat were greater still, 
it would destroy all vegetation. But if on the 
contrary, there were no heat in the world it- 
self, if it were a mass penetrated thoughout 
with icy coldness, it may be easily seen that 
no heat from the suo falling upon its frozen 
bosom, could make it a fruitful, or desirable, 
or habitable abode for man. 


But further, the regions of the equator, 


over which the sun passes and upon which he 


pours down his direct rays, are liable to be too 
hot; and the regions of the pole, upon which 
his rays fall slant and oblique, too cold. This, 
I have said, in the nature of things, was un- 
avoidable. But what is there to modify and 
temper these extremes? On the line of the 
equator the earth bulges out, so that its di- 
umeter from east to west is twenty-six miles 
greater than from north to south. Now it is 
found, from boring into the earth, and from 
examining the temperature of mines at different 
depths, that the heat increases on descending, 
at the rate of about one degree for fifty feet ; 
that is to say, that any swell on the earth, or 
any mountain mass, would be—the internal 
heat alone considered—one degree colder for 
every fifty feet of height—twenty degrees for 
every thousand feet. Doubtless other things 
are to be considered; and especially the 
warmth of the sun and air around the moun- 
tain sides ; and we do not know the conditions 
of this central heat. Of course the calculation 
cannot be applied with any exactness ; but tak- 
ing into account simply the swell of the earth 
around the equator—inasmuch as the surface 
at the equator is about thirteen miles farther 
from the centre of the internal heat than the 
surface at the poles, it seems not unreasonable 
to infer that the warmth from this source is 
less within the tropics. That is to say, if there 
were no external source of heat, no sun shining 
directly upon it, the now burning zone would 
be the coldest part of the earth. 

But above this swelling up of the earth in 
the equatorial regions, rise again the highest 
mountains in the world. From these heights 
the land regularly declines, all the way to the 
pole; each mountain range iower as you pro- 
ceed, each plateau lower, from the lofty table 
land of Tubet in Asia, 14,000 feet above the 
level of the ocean, to the steppes of Tartary, 
and the great plains of Siberia in the extreme 
North ; or to take it in the New World, from 
Chimborazo, 21,000 feet high, to the table 


face derives part of its warmth from that source. jland of Mexico, 7,500 feet high, and the 
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plateau of Inner California, 6,000, and so on- 
ward to the plains of Oregon and Hudson’s 
Bay. The equatorial mountains rise to the 
height of from twenty to nearly thirty thousand 
feet. 

On ascending these mountains, at an eleva- 
tion of about filteen thousand feet from the base, 
we reach the point of perpetual congelation. 
Above this, rise the snowy hcights—stupendous 
icehouses to cool the regions below—reservoirs 
of water, too, to refresh them; and without 
which neither plant nor animal nor man could 
have lived there. Now if a contrary disposi- 
tion had been made; if low and level valleys 
had prevailed near the equator, and the highest 
mountains had risen within the artic circle, it is 
evident that both would have been uninhabitable. 

(To be continued.) 


WorkING AND THINKING.—It is a no less 
futal error to despise labor when regulated by 
intellect, than to value it for its own sake. We 
are always in these days trying to separate the 
two; we want one man to be always thinking, 
and another to be always working, and we call 
one a gentlemen and the other an operative ; 
whereas the workman ought often to be think- 
ing, and the thinker often to be working ; and 
both should be gentlemen in the best sense. 
As it is, we make both ungentle, the one en- 
vying, the other despising his brother ; and the 
mass of society is made up of morbid thinkers 
and miserable workers. Now it is only by labor 
that thought can be made healthy, and only by 
thought that labor can be made happy, and the 
professions should be made liberal, and there 
should he less pride felt in peculiarity of em- 
ployment, and more in excellence of aehieve- 
ment.— Ruskin. 








Make A Beainninc.—Remember, in all 
things that if you do not begin you will never 
come toanend. The first weed pulled up in 
the garden, the first seed in the ground, the first 
shilling put in the saving’s bank, and first mile 
travelled on a journey, are all important things ; 
and then a beginniug, and thereby a hope, a 
promise, a pledge, an assurance that you are in 
earnest with what you have undertaken. How 
many a poor, idle, erring, hesitating outcast is 
now creeping and crawling through the world, 
who might have held up his head and prosper- 
ed, if, instead of putting off his resolution of in- 
dustry and amendment, he had only made a be- 
gianing ! 
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ELLIGENCER. 
BOARDING SCHOOL, FOR GIRLS. 

The ¥all and Winter Term of this Institution, which is 
beautifally located in Chester county, Pa., three miles south of 
oatesville, on the Penna. KR. K., will commence on the 9th of 
\0th month next. The Terms are $80 per session of twenty 
weeks. No extra charge is made for teaching the Languages. 

For full particulars, address the Principal, 
WILLIAM Dar.inoton, JR., Ercildoun Boarding School, 
729. at.iwx,xfnd, Chester County, Pa. 





a FOR SALE:—Journal of Hugh Judge, price----- 70 
Journal of John Comly, (600 pages).-----++++eseeee++ $2.00 
Journal of John Woolman, a few copies: -------++-+++-++++ 100 
Friends’ Miscellany, (originally 12 vois.,) 4th vol. out of print, 8.00 
History of Delaware County, Penna., containing interesting 
accounts of early Friends, with engravings: 580 pages--- 3.00 
Conversations, Discussions, and Anecdotes, by ‘'homas Story 1.00 
The Works of Isaac Pennington, 4 vols., making 2100 pp, 5.00 
The New ‘festament, Marot’s edition, flue clear type.----++- 1.00 
Comly’s Reader,----50 cents, Central School hwader---- 75 
Memoir of Priscilla Cadwallader, 50. Beilang-e’s Journal, 75 
Janney a Life of Fox, $1.25. Do. Penn, $1.25 and $2.00 
“History of Frienus, vol. Ist-----+.-+-++ s++eeeeees LDS 
Decline of Friends, by Janney, Rowntree, and Fisher. 
Photographic Views of Friends’ Meeting-house, Kace Street: 
and of Friends’ Central Schou), with groups, 8 by 10-----+ 1.00 
Stereoscopic Views of the same------ eo ee ercce: ccccccecce - & 
Card SiZe of the abuve-----.-- OPccccccccccccccee secceces 25 
610 EmMor Comiy, No. 131 North 7th St., Phila. 


W ANTED, by a Female member, a situation as Teacher, quali- 
fied to instruct in the usual English branches, and begin- 

ners in French and Latin; has had some experience in the busi- 

ness. Address S.C, GLENVILLE, Md. 722 85 etwmnp,. 





ENNETT SQUARE BOARDING SCHOOL, FOR GIRLS.— 
The next term of this Lustitution commences on the 9th 
of 10th month, next. For particulars inquire of 
Evan T. Swarnz, Kennett Square P. 0., 
715. we.t 109 Pvnz Chester county, Pa. 





j ANTED, a well-qualified MaLe Tzacutr for Deptford School, 
Woodbury, N. J.; one having a kuowiledge of the Latin 
and Greek languages, preferred. The School has been in suc- 
cessful operation for two years, and is worthy the attention of 
oue wishing a permanent situation, with liberal compensation, 


GeorGe M. Tatum 
7.8. tf. ‘ } com 


Wa. Wave Guiscom, 
. CUTTAGE, Pennsylvania Avenue, - Atlantic City, N. J., 
is nuw open for the reception of guests. 





71 831. nt.ex.md. Terms $15.00. GeorGe CHANDLEE. 
J a still continues his Lanp Agency, for the Society of 
. Friends and others, and particularly solicits patronage. 

Address, J. TyLor. Denton, Md. 
References:—Joseph C. Turnpenny, lth and Spruce Sts., Phila. 
Dillwyn Parrish, 1017 Cherry Street, « 
J. Jamison, 66 & 6> North Water street, - 
63. 12t. 819, pfan. 





ALL PAPER AND LINEN WINDOW SHADE DEPOT.— 

Paper Hangings, a good article, as low as 15 cts.; Hang- 

ing papers, neatly, 15 cts-; Glazed and Plain, ve-y neat figures . 

HoweLL & Brorsers’ New Decoratiuns, Gold and Plain; Oil 

Winudow-Shades and Fixtures; neat yilt Borders, and entirely 

plain, at Jounston’s Depot, No. 1033 Spring Garden Street be- 
tow Lith Street, Philadelphia, Country trade invited. 


51S. 12t. T2Y. PXNZ. 
i M. SEEDS, HATTER, 41 N. 24 St. Always on hand, 
and made to order, a large assortmeat of Friends’ Hate; as 
he makasa specialty of that part of the Matting Business, 
3. 25. 490. 3.7.66. WSExX F. 


ees & SHAW, Hardware Dealers, No. 835 (Eight Thirty 

Five) Market Street, below Ninth, invite an examination of 
their stuck of House keeping and Building Hardware, Tools and 
Cutlery. Its variety will be constantly increased by the addition 
of new and improved articles. Clothes wringers, uf several pat- 
terns, for sale. Printed Catalogues of our Goods, combined with 


maby useful recipes, and other infurmation, furnisaed on appli. 
cation. 3. 25, 5Ut. omv.nz Pa, Fre. 


\ M. HEACOCK, General Furnishing Undertaker, No. 18 North 
Ninth Street.—A general assurtment of ready-made Coffins, 
and every requisite for Funerals furnished. 

Being entrusted with the oversight of “Fair Hill” Burial 
Ground,—Funerals, and all other business connected with the 
ground, will be promptly attended to. 

7th mo. 40.—ly. p.wx.nz. 
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